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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature © 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, G@sccccsices 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Rs Hike wc ceeeeoa 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash........ 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building § 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7042 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass........ 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo........ 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca.. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, Ill... 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 


Room 10007 
Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


Lillian Calhoun 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
312-353-6976 














Week of May 28, 1973 
YOUTH PROGRAM HELPS: 
CHARLIE MAY BECOMES A TEACHER 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. -- The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) brought together a 
superintendent of schools and a girl named Charlie May in the Spring of 1965, with the 
result that the public schools here now have a new black teacher called Mrs. Charlie 
May Sharp. 

Mrs. Sharp is the third of five daughters. "My folks kept trying to have a son, 
but they had to make some compromise along the way," Mrs. Sharp says. - 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps was just getting started when Charlie May Bivins was 
in her senior year at New Brunswick High - and her father had lost his job. NYC paid her 
a stipend to work as a clerical aide in the office of Morris F. Epps, then superintendent 
of schools. 

Epps, now the school superintendent in Fairfax, Va., learned Carlie May was about 
to graduate and asked if she intended to go on to college. She thought it would be 


impossible. Epps doesn't like the word "impossible," especially when it is used by 
bright, hard-working young men and women to describe their prospects. 

So, he kept assuring Charlie May she could do it and, at the same time, helped 
secure her a job as secretary to the principal of the Bayard School. Mrs. Sharp held 
the position for four years. During that time, with the encouragement of Epps and 
others, she attended Rutgers University Evening School and earned one year of college 
credit. 

Then, in September 1969, she was ready to walk over her personal bridge to 
Rider Coltege in Lawrenceville, N.J., as a fulltime student. Three years later, in 
June 1972, she was graduated with a major in business education.)- 

It hadn't come easy. Money saved during her fulltime working period had evaporated. 
Money earned from part-time secretarial work during the school year and a full-time job 
in the summer as an administrative assistant in the graduate school of education at 
Rutgers University disappeared. She had accumulated debts that would have to be paid 
off slowly. 

(MORE) 
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But she had a degree and a job, as a teacher of General Business, Business Math 
and Economic Geography, in the very high school from which she had been graduated just 
eight years before. 

And she had a husband, Herman Sharp, assistant to the dean of students at 
Livingston College, a division of Rutgers. 

And, above all, she has a career and a future. 

"Charlie May Sharp is an extremely attractive, intelligent, personable and 
vivacious young lady who is certain to make a significant contribution in the field of 
education," Frank Woods, the NYC project director for the school system, can proclaim. 


And one day, she may very well have a son. Wonder what she'll call him. 


# # # 








Week of May 28, 1973 


LABOR DEPARTMENT URGES MORE STRESS ON 
DMP-4 TO PUT DISADVANTAGED INTO JOBS 

WASHINGTON -- DMP-4 -- a device to channel Federal procurement contracts into 
distressed labor areas -- has been putting disadvantaged workers into jobs at little 
cost to taxpayers and should be used to the maximum. 

That's what Robert J. Brown, Director of the U.S. Employment Service, has told 
a subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Committee. 

OMP-4 stands for "Defense Manpower Policy No. 4." Brown told the subcommittee that 
during the first half of fiscal 1973 it cost only $40 for each of the 19,000 disadvantaged 
persons hired by private firms as a result of the DMP-4 policy. 

He said this is “remarkably inexpensive" compared with job preparation and training 
programs, which "generally involve a placement cost of from $1,000 to several thousand 
dollars per individual placed." 

According to Brown, about 1,100 firms under DMP-4 hired about 68,800 workers in 
fiscal 1972, of whom 23,200 were disadvantaged; and for the first half of fiscal 1973 
they hired 52,900, of whom 19,000 were disadvantaged. 

Brown said the Department of Labor “sees DMP-4 as a useful tool -- and one with 
further potential -- in accomplishing some of the Federal Government's long-term objectives 
in reducing unemployment and aiding small business." 

DMP-4 originated in 1952 as a device to help the Nation achieve a balanced economy 
and economic stability by channeling defense and other Federal contracts into areas with 
significant labor surpluses. 

Modifications in recent years have aimed the program at the disadvantaged, Brown 
said, as well as at plants operating in labor surplus areas. Under the present policy, 
any firm anywhere, regardless of the area's unemployment rate, can participate in the 
program if it is willing to employ a specified percentage (usually 15 to 25 percent) of 
its new hires from among disadvantaged workers. Small businesses are given priority. 


Brown said the Labor Department's three primary responsibilities under the policy are: 


(MORE ) 
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(1) To identify and classify eligible labor surplus areas and areas of concentrated 
unemployment or underemployment, both of which receive first preference under 
the program; 
(2) To establish an order of preference among areas; and 
(3) To certify eligible business establishments, a function delegated to local 
Employment Service offices. 

Brown said that from fiscal year 1952 through 1972 the Department of Defense 
awarded about $1.75 billion in contracts to firms on the basis of DMP-4 preference, but 
noted that this averaged only $84 million a year, about three-tenths of one percent of 
Defense procurement. He said DMP-4 procurement figures for other agencies are also 
quite low. 

In fiscal 1972, Brown said, Defense Department contracts based on DMP-4 preference 
reached an all-time high of $209 million, or six-tenths of one percent of the year's 
Defense procurement. He said that in 1972 and 1973 an average of about 1,100 firms 
held valid certificates for DMP-4 contract preference. All but 100 were first preference 
certificates. 

"Each of these employers," he said, "pledged to hire disadvantaged workers in 
numbers equivalent to 25 percent of all their new hires for first-preference certifi- 
cates and 15 percent for second-preference establishments regardless of whether they 
received any contracts as a result of their certifications." 

The Office of Emergency Preparedness has administered the program with the advice 
of a Federal interagency Surplus Manpower Committee which includes the Department of 


Defense, Department of Labor, and several other Federal agencies. 


# # # 














Week of May 28, 1973 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 
WITH 400 MILLION ‘CANDLES' 

WASHINGTON -- The Federal-State employment service system is celebrating its 40th 
anniversary June 6 with more than 400 million candles on its birthday cake -- one for each 
time it has placed someone in a job. 

How many more the total should be is not exactly known, because statistics for the 
first two years have grown hazy. It is known 409 million placements have been made since 
1935. 

It is conservative to say on each working day over its 40 years of existence, the 
Federal-State system has placed 42,500 persons in jobs--an average of 88 a minute. 


The backbone of the Nation's vital complex of manpower programs, the employment 


service system covers all 50 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 


the Virgin Islands with a network of more than 2,400 full-time and nearly 2,000 part-time 
offices. 

Employment Service counseling, placement, testing, training and other services are 
available free to anyone. 

The general and specific aptitude test batteries of the Employment Service are the 
world's most widely used, being utilized by 85 foreign countries. 

The Employment Service does many things. 

It reaches out to contact every returning serviceman to offer a helping hand back 
toward the Nation's civilian economic mainstream. 

Of the 2 1/4 million Vietnam-era veterans placed in jobs, job training or school 
during the first 20 months of President Nixon's Veterans Program, more than one in four 
was put directly on a job by the Employment Service. 

Members of minority groups receive special attention from the Employment Service. 
In recent years, they have made up 27 percent of those placed in non-agricultural jobs. 

The Employment Service also: 

-- Helps military retirees, professional workers, the disadvantaged and poor, the 
handicapped, school dropouts and other youths, and older workers to get back on the 


career development track -- offering them special services to fit their particular needs. 


(MORE) 
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-- Certifies nearly a half million persons for job training under various U.S. 


Department of Labor programs each year. 

-- Operates a nationwide placement network specially for unemployed engineers, 
scientists and other professional workers. 

-- Operates Job Banks to match applicants’ skills with available openings in labor 
markets which include nearly three-quarters of the Nation's work force. 

-- Furnishes qualified workers, labor market information and other vital services 
to employers -- large and small -- including some of the Nation's biggest corporations. 

-- Operates a farm placement service to bring migrant workers together with 
agricultural job openings. 

-- Has specially trained staff members to help develop the employability of welfare 
recipients and place them in jobs under the Work Incentive Program (WIN). 

The Employment Service was created by the Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 1933, which 
set up a unique Federal-State network of employment offices to help the 13 million persons 
made jobless by the Great Depression. 

A sister agency, the Unemployment Insurance Service, came into being under the 
Social Security Act of 1935. After several changes, they were brought together and 
moved permanently into the Labor Department in 1949. The resulting Bureau of Employment 
Security was absorbed into the Labor Department's Manpower Administration in 1968. 

There are more than 65 million persons now covered by the unemployment insurance 
program, which last year paid benefits of $6 billion to some six million*temporarily 


jobless claimants 
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SENATE CONFIRMS SCHUBERT, DeLURY FOR 
LABOR DEPARTMENT POSTS 


WASHINGTON -- President Nixon's nominations of Richard F. Schubert as Under 


Secretary of Labor and Bernard E. DeLury as Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment 


Standards have been confirined unanimously by the Senate by voice vote. 

Schubert was Solicitor of Labor from 1971 until returning to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. Feb. 1 as assistant to the vice-president for industrial relations. He joined 
the Labor Department in March 1970 as executive assistant to then Under Secretary of 
Labor James D. Hodgson. Before that he was Assistant Manager of Labor Relations for 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

DeLury had been New York Deputy State Industrial Commissioner since November 1972 
and had held other posts with the New York Labor Department since 1967. Before that, 
he was supervisor of the Security Benefits Fund of Local 831, Uniformed Sanitationmen's 
Association, New York City. 

DeLury has also been an apprentice, journeyman and foreman lather, serving his 


apprenticeship with Lathers Local 46, New York. 
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800 JOBLESS TO BE TRAINED 
AS CEMENT MASONS, PLASTERERS 
WASHINGTON -- More than 800 Setitees ov underemployed persons will be trained on the 
job by masonry and plastering firms under a $751,000 Department of Labor contract. 
Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan said the Portland Cement Association and the 
AFL-CIO's Operative Plasterers' and Cement Masons' International Association (OPCMIA) 
will conduct the program jointly in 23 States. 


The contract calls for 510 new hires, at least 65 percent of whom will be from 





among the disadvantaged unemployed. A special effort wi!l be made to recruit Vietnam- 









era veterans, with first priority for the disabled. 
Another 300 training opportunities will be reserved for journeymen in need of skill 
upgrading, with length and type of training dependent upon individual and local needs. 


The contract calls for preapprenticeship training for 420 cement masons and 90 


plasterers. 





Their wages and benefits, which are not federally subsidized, will comply 



















with existing collective bargaining agreements. 


New trainees will receive six weeks of classroom instruction coupled with up to 





nine weeks of on-the-job training. Those who successfully complete both components wil] 
be accepted as apprentices. 
Local Employment Service offices will refer and test applicants. 
The Department of Labor will provide about $275,000 for training costs incurred by 
employers and another $209,000 earmarked for allowances given trainees during classroom 
instruction. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare's Office of Education is 
contributing $267,000 for the cost of classroom instruction. 
Under three previous contracts, Portland Cement and the OPCMIA placed 1,782 


apprentices and provided upgrading training for 1,694 journeyman. 


The new contract calls for training in the following States: 
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STATE NUMBER OF TRAINEES TOTAL ALLOCATIONS 
California 65 $ 64,524 
Connecticut 15 P 19,695 
Florida 30 35,430 
' Georgia 50 43 ,836 
Idaho 15 18,345 
| Illinois 35 27,381 
Indiana 50 44,016 
Towa 15 18,795 
Kentucky 15 18,255 
| Louisiana 65 63,171 
j Maryland 20 8,406 
Michigan 50 46 ,536 
Mississippi 15 17,175 
Missouri 35 26,661 
Nevada 35 27,561 
New Mexico 50 44,016 
New York 15 19,065 
Ohio 70 54,222 
Pennsylvania 50 47 ,436 
Texas 30 36,150 
Virginia 30 35,790 
Washington 20 8,406 
West Virginia 35 25,851 
| 810 $750,723 
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OPPORTUNITIES AS CONSTRUCTION 
LABORERS OPENED 


WASHINGTON -- Eight hundred jobless or underemployed persons in seven Southern 


States are to receive on-the-job training as censtruction laborers, Secretary of Labor 
Peter J. Brennan has announced. 

The Laborers' International Union of North America, AFL-CIO, will promote and 
develop subcontracts for training programs with construction firms under a one year 
$816,000 contract with the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Of 400 new ertry-level positions, more than 90 percent will be filled by disadvantaged 
persons and Vietnam-era veterans. 

Brennan emphasized that the new contract is in keeping with President Nixon's 
continuing concern for veterans and the unemployed. 

The remaining 400 opportunities will be reserved for upgrading the skills of employees 
in low-level occupations. 

Training will be in two phases: 

-- Up to four weeks of pre-job training under simulated job conditions in a vestibule 
setting, during which the trainees receive a weekly allowance; and 

-- Four weeks of concentrated, closely supervised on-the-job training monitored by 
the contractor, during which the trainee employees receive regular wages and benefits, 
under existing collective bargaining agreenents. 

Trainees are paid the Federal mirimum wage or the wage rate prevailing in the area, 
whichever is higher. 

The Laborers' International has trained 7,450 disadvartaged workers under four 


previous contracts with the Labor Department. 


State-by-State breakdowr is as follows: 


TOTAL NO. ALLOWANCES & CONTRACTCRS ' TOTAL BY 


State OF TRAINEES TRANSPORTATION COSTS T 


Alabama 128 $ 27,112 $103,646.44 $130,758.44 

Arkansas 96 $ 20,258 $ 77,734.08 $ 97,992.08 

Florida 128 $ 26,677 $ 77,734.44 $104,411.44 
(MORE ) 
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STATE 
Georcia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


Tennessee 


TOTAL NC. 
OF TRAINEES 


128 
96 
96 

128 


ALLOWANCES & 
TRANSPORTATION 


$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 


26,677 
22,216 
18,300 
26,677 


### # 


CONTRACTORS ' 
COSTS 


$103,646.44 
$ 77,734.08 
$103,646.08 
$103,646.44 


TOTAL BY 
STATE 


$130,323.44 
$ 99,950.08 
$121,946.08 
$130,323.44 
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45 TRENTON AREA YOUTHS TO GET 
CHANCE FOR APPRENTICESHIP 

WASHINGTON -- About 45 minority youths from the Trenton, N.J., area wil] have a 
chance to become apprentices in the construction trades, the Labor Department has 
announced. ; 

Under a one-year Apprenticeship Outreach contract, United Progress, Inc., will pre- 
pare them to pass apprenticeship-entrance tests when openings occur among the 18 building 
and construction trades. Federal funding for the program is $60,000. 

Journeymen in the member unions of the AFL-CIO building and construction trades 
council in Trenton will serve as program tutors. 

As a byproduct of the contract, it is estimated that about 450 youths will attend 
classes and receive instruction in mathematics, reading, and other trade-related subjects, 
even if they should not qualify for apprenticeship status. 

The Apprenticeship Outreach Program prepares minority youths to pass written and 
oral entrance examinations through a concentrated tutoring program of up to 10 weeks. 


Outreach has placed nearly 23,000 minority apprentices since the program began in 1968. 


# # # 














World of Work 


Revenue Sharing 
To Cut Red Tape 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


J.T. of St. Louis, Mo., writes: 
I’ve read so much about revenue 
sharing, and I'd like to know why 
the Federal government is planning 
to shift manpower funds and pro- 
gram responsibility to State, coun- 
ty and city governments instead 
of continuing to handle them at 
the Federal level? 

Dear J.T.: One of the most im- 
portant lessons learned through 10 
years of operating manpower pro- 
grams is that centralized bureauc- 
racy at the national level has re- 
— in too much ue tape. ay 
shifting the responsibility for de- 
yes to the loral level with local 
ly elected officials, we place the 

ogram operation where the prob- 

ems are. In this way, Federal ad- 

ministrative functions will be re- 

duced to a minimum and local 

officials will be encouraged to 

tailor solutions to local situations. 
saa 


A.B. of Eau Claire, Wis., writes: 
1 came from a very large family 
and was unable to complete high 
school. | have difficulty walking 
because | have a crippled foot Is 
there any place | can go for help in 
getting a job or job aca 

Dear A.B.: It appears that you 
might be eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation due to the condition 
of your foot. You may apply at 
the Division of Vocational Re 
habilitation, 718 West Clairemont 
Avenue, Eau Claire, Wis. A voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor will 
be assigned to determine your 
— for service and later pro- 
vide services that will lead to gain- 
ful employment if you qualify. 


You might also apply to your 
local State Employment Service 
Office for assistance in seeking 
employment. They will test you 
to determine the type of work 
you best qualify for and assist 
you in becoming gainfully em- 
ployed. 


eee 


P.D. of Palo Alto, Calif. writes: 
Why do Federal job safety rules 
require that | wear a hard hat even 
though | always work on the top 
floor of buildings under construc- 
tion where nothing can fall or be 
dropped on my head? 

Dear P.D.: Because there are 
other possible sources of injury. 
The hard hat protects your head 
from electrical shock and from 
striking against objects—hazards 
that can exist on any floor. Also, 
to get to and from the upper floor, 
you must og through areas where 
you could be injured by falling 
objects, 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 


and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 














Dear Consumer 


Ready to Retire? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Retirement. It’s a big move—and each of us 


makes it differently. 


Some settle back and slow down for the first time 
in their lives. Others look for new activity, dramatic 
changes, an exciting second career. 

One woman I know—an ex-executive—turned to 
nursery school teaching. A salesman enrolled for his 
freshman year at his local community college. 

But there’s one thing we must all cope with when 


we retire: Change. 

There’s a change in in- 
come—perhaps a drastic one. 
So we must change the way 
we budget and spend our 
money. 

We may change the place 
we live. Sell the house. Buy 
another or rent an apartment. 
Fit into a new community. 
Maybe adapt to another 
climate. 

And obviously we face 
physical changes as we get 
older. Our bodies may need 
different kinds—and amounts 
—of food. This calls for a new 
approach to buying food, 
planning menus, cooking. 

Managing all these 
changes is easier if you get 
organized and make plans. 
Here are a few of the ques- 
tions you'll probably have to 
consider sooner or later: 

e Exactly what income can 
you count on? Pension? Re- 
tirement fund payments? So- 
cial Security benefits? In- 
come from investments? 

e What expenses will you 
eliminate or cut back? Cloth- 
ing, lunches, commutation? 
Perhaps your second car? 

e What about health care? 
Do you have all the protection 
you need? Do you know ex- 
actly what Medicare offers? 

e If you need additional in- 
come, could you find and 
handle a part-time job? If 
you're unable to work, do 
you know what help is avail- 
able through Federal, state, 
local programs? Have you 
checked with your county 
government concerning old- 
age ne | Medicaid, food 

d programs? 


e Would living be easier, 
pleasanter, cheaper in anoth- 
er part of the country? Have 
you compared various com- 
munities’ services for older 
people? Check, for instance, 
special rates on buses and at 
theaters as well as local so- 
cial services. 

If you need help answer- 
ing these questions, you may 
want to look into these book- 
lets published by the Federal 
Government. They can be 
ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 
(Make checks or money or- 
ders payable to Supt. of 
Documents.) 

Planning for the Later 
Years, 35 cents; 

A Guide to Budgeting for 
the Retired Couple, 10 cents; 

Medicaid/Medicare, Which 
is Which? 30 cents; 

Food Guide for Older 
Folks, 20 cents 

Protection for the Eld- 
erly, 15 cents; 

Consumer Guide for Old- 
er People, 5 cents; 

Back to Work After Re- 
tirement, 60 cents; 

To Find the Way to Serv- 
ices in Your Community, 40 
cents. 

In addition, several pub- 
lications are available free 
from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Call your dis- 
trict Social Security office 
(listed in the phone directory 
under U.S. Government”) and 
ask for 

Your Social Security and 
Your Medicare Handbook. 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
The Negro labor force continued to expand in 1972 reaching 9.6 million 
on an annual average basis, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 
The Massachusetts Legislature passed a law in 1972 requiring bonds 
for trustees of employee health, welfare and retirement funds as 
protection against loss through fraud and dishonesty. 
# # # 
Employment in 1972 was 2.3 million higher than in 1971. This 
represented the most rapid year-to-year gain since the mid- 
1950s, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 
The civilian labor force exceeded 86 million persons in 1972, 2.1 
million higher than the year before, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
# # # 
Teenage employment averaged 6.7 million in 1972, or 485,000 above the 
1971 level. This was the largest annual advance in teenage employment 
since 1966, according to the U. S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 





